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ness. In other words, faith with Paul was not the intellectual assent to a 
theory of atonement ; it was a thoroughly religious appropriation of the love 
of God, based on a profound personal experience of the apostle himself. 
The things which we find strange in Paul are for the most part the very 
things which he took from the Judaism of his day. It would be interesting 
to show this in detail, but space forbids. 

Paul was no doubt a revolutionary. He saw, or rather he experienced 
in his own person, the insufficiency of the Judaism of his day. The break 
was inevitable, just as the break of Luther with the Roman Catholic 
church was inevitable. We may regret the violence of the leaders in such 
movements, but this ought not to blind us to the fact that, humanly speak- 
ing, there could have been no advance without the boldness of their words 
and their acts. Even the recognition of this fact does not enable the con- 
scientious Roman Catholic to understand Luther. Perhaps it is as difficult 
for the conscientious Jew to understand Paul. 

Although the Christian scholar will find reason to dissent from the 
details of the article just discussed, it has been made clear, I trust, that he 
will find much in this work which will command his hearty approval. The 
days when the Christian thought of the Jew as a blinded and hardened 
rejector of the Messiah, and when the Jew looked upon the Christian as 
the idolatrous follower of a renegade and rebel, are long past. On both 
sides there is appreciation of each other's sincerity, sympathy for each 
other's aims, agreement as to scientific method. Great problems await 
solution. There seems to be no reason why we should not unite our efforts 
for the advance of the truth, to the end that reason and the kingdom of God 
may prevail. Henry Preserved Smith 

New York City 

BUDDE'S HISTORY OF HEBREW LITERATURE 
In the absence of ancient Hebrew MSS of any except biblical books, and 
in the total failure of excavation thus far to bring to light any literary monu- 
ments of Israel, the subject-matter of a book like this cannot differ much 
from that of the familiar Introductions to the Old Testament. If we 
except a fringe of apocryphal and pseudonymous writings, comparatively 
late in date, on the whole lightly esteemed by the Jewish scribes, and pre- 
served to us for the most part in translations, Old Testament and ancient 
Hebrew literature are at present synonymous terms. Professor Budde 1 
explains the limits of the field in the sketch of the Old Testament Canon, 

1 Geschichte der althebrdischen Litteratur. Von Karl Budde. Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen von Alfred Bertholet. Leipzig: Amelang, 1906. xvi+433 P a ges. 
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with which his book opens, and gives reasons at various points for the 
belief that the Canonizers included substantially all the ancient literature 
that had come into their hands. Ancient Hebrew literature, as known to 
us, and apparently as known to those who compiled our Old Testament, 
was religious literature, and has been preserved through its history by the 
religious interest. It is not new material, but the way of dealing with 
familiar material, that gives attractiveness and value to Budde's book. 
The newer generation admits only the historical method in historical dis- 
cussions. The development of literary form, and of the ideas embodied 
in it is a primary question. A real history must show the connections of 
things. This is Budde's endeavor. He begins with the oldest poetry, 
follows this with the early historical writings, is led naturally to the prophets 
of the Assyrian period, and passes over from these to the written laws and 
their origin. Deuteronomy, the Books of Kings and the later prophets 
come thereafter, followed in turn by the priestly law code, the narrative 
Midrash and historical works affected by the Midrashic habit, the later 
lyrics, the didactic poetry, and the apocalyptic tendency embodied in 
Daniel. The volume ends with Bertholet's chapter on Jewish books whose 
authorship rested on no recognized tradition or was fictitiously assumed, 
and which found no entrance into the Jewish Canon — a competent bit of 
work for which, in the present brief review, this mention must suffice. 
The volume is successful in avoiding the two extremes which would have 
been equally fatal to its large usefulness — that of over-elaboration, and that 
of superficiality. The former danger is for a scholar the more imminent, 
but the latter is perhaps more familiar to us, in the literature of the subject, 
since popularization, especially in America, has been left so much to half- 
trained men. Budde expresses no opinion for which he is not prepared to 
give a reason, and in fact he gives reasons in sufficient fulness. It is an 
intelligible, consistent picture of literary development which he draws for 
us. But his pages are not overburdened with argument. Details appear 
for illustration, but there is no attempt at exhaustive treatment. Nor does 
he undertake to cite, much less to refute, differing opinions. He has rightly 
conceived the purpose of such a book — to present a readable and living 
account of the growth of Hebrew literature from the point of view of a 
careful student of that literature. No two students agree at all points. 
Many things are obscure and susceptible of differing explanations. There 
is a place for elaborate and exhaustive discussions, but there is a place also 
for a comprehensive survey by a single practiced eye. An intelligent reader 
of Budde's volume will gain an admirable impression of the development of 
thought and the utterance of it through the Hebrew centuries. The 
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movement in its full sweep passes before him. He is not hampered and 
distracted by long investigations of particular points. He is introduced to a 
quiet, varied, and harmonious landscape. Three classes of persons, especially, 
will find this guide of notable service: Those who are entering upon special 
studies, and desire a general orientation before they proceed to the patient 
minute labor which is of course the condition of mastery; those who have 
been long occupied with such minute examination, and crave the refresh- 
ment of synthesis — the observation of the living process; and those who 
are not specialists and do not expect to be, but who wish to gain a distinct 
and sound apprehension of Old Testament literature. All of these will 
find in the book what they seek. It is written with the independence and 
freshness of one who sees things for himself, and is able therefore to suggest 
new points of view. His own opinions are moderate and reasonable, 
lacking extravagant novelty, and maintaining themselves sturdily over 
against the insistent views of extremists. One may instance his judgment 
as to the authenticity of Jeremiah, and the possibility of pre-exilic Psalms. 

One is tempted to call attention to more points than the compass of this 
review admits. Some of the most characteristic ones have been developed 
by the author elsewhere. Some are noteworthy not from their originality, 
but from the vividness with which they are set forth. I mention, almost at 
random, the sketch of the Canon, the compact account of the beginnings of 
the legal literature, the explanation of the arrangement of Ezekiel's mate- 
rial, and the plausible hypothesis that this book served as model for the 
editors of other prophets, the welcome discussion of the laws of Hebrew 
poetry in connection with the ancient songs, which were not only the earliest 
Hebrew poetry, but also, as far as we can judge, the earliest literary product 
of this gifted and influential race. 

In another place, and for a different purpose, mention might be made 
of questionable points. I think the author sets the beginning of written 
Hebrew laws too late, or at least that his argument is inconclusive. It is 
indeed wholly probable that the first of such laws would have been laws 
of worship. But Budde thinks the earliest written laws of worship were 
designed — like the earliest Christian creeds — for the use of new converts — 
in the use of Hebrew laws for the instruction of Canaanites adopting the 
Hebrew religion. If, however, as he rightly holds, a substantially new 
religion was instituted by Moses, there can hardly have been in the whole 
history of the people a more important epoch for the definite fixation of 
usages of worship than the time when that religion was instituted, and some 
written memoranda of such usages may therefore have been quite early. 
I am not yet convinced that the Elihu chapters belong to the original book 
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of Job — indeed Budde himself does not seem to insist on this quite so 

strongly as in his Commentary. But there is no reason for multiplying 

points of this kind. The purpose of the present review is to describe and 

heartily to commend the book as an admirable specimen of a very useful 

type. It is fitted both for instruction and for stimulus. A book in English 

of the same sort would do great good. 

Francis Brown 

Union Theological Seminary 
New York 



RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Historical Bases of Religions: Primitive Babylonian, and Jewish 1 
is a well-written but misleading book. It is the product of wide reading 
rather than of close study or original investigation. Its aim is to eliminate 
from the religion of Israel all that is lovely and of good report and to leave 
it steeped in barbarism, cruelty, and fanaticism, and by implication to 
involve Christianity, in so far as it is an outgrowth of Judaism, in the 
same condemnation. Judaism is contrasted with the glowingly described 
Assyro-Babylonian civilization on the one hand and with the tolerant 
serenity of imperial Rome on the other. How utterly one-sided the book 
is may be inferred from the fact that only three casual references are made 
to Deutero-Isaiah (pp. 230, 237, 263), and no reference to Jonah. But 
such references could hardly be expected in a work whose theme is the 
bigotry of Judaism. The scholarship of the book may be judged by the 
fact that the Passover is derived from the Babylonian festival of Zagmuk 
(pp. 99, 173), that the Sabbath in Israel was celebrated exactly as in Babylon 
(p. 173), that Israel probably introduced child-sacrifice into Canaan, that 
Christ was an Essene (p. 274), and that this sect borrowed its literature 
from Buddhism (p. 273). The book has its uses however. It is some- 
times good for the complacent adherent of conventional religion to see 
himself at least as some others see him. 

Professor Vernon's little book 2 is in striking contrast to Mr. Brown's. 
Both accept the critical position but through its means Mr. Brown can 
extract only wormwood, whereas Professor Vernon "sucks out the sweet 
pith of the Scriptures." He writes with the fervor and enthusiasm of one 

1 The Historical Bases of Religions: Primitive, Babylonian, and Jewish. By H. 
C.Brown. Boston: Turner, 1906. 314 pages. $1.50. 

' The Religious Value of the Old Testament. By Ambrose White Vernon. New 
York: Crowell, 1907. 81 pages. $0.90. 



